CHAPTER  VIII
EXPECTATION
IN burning anxiety a man is sitting in the express train. Three days, three nights he sits there alone, thinking   feverishly;   Isvolski's   brain   is  the  most tortured in Europe, his heart the most violently moved during these days. There is something symbolic about his dash, just at this moment, from Petersburg to Paris, through the heart of Germany. He is like the angel of terror. Desired so long, felt so near, and now—too soonl Because his whole nature yearned for this war, he had always^ warned  against  premature  outbreak;   he   had warned   his   Minister  against  Hartwig's  intrigues   in Belgrade. Not before  1917, and then only if a good start can be ensured!: Time cannot but bring Austria to decay—Austria that he so hated; then Isvolski's hour would come. But to-day? Will Paris dare too much, or too little^ Betrayed, perhaps by a few years, certainly by a few hours 1 If only .the telegram from Belgrade had arrived in Petersburg two hours earlier, he would have sailed with the President Qh board the France^ which had brought him from Paris. No one would have sought to keep him here, where his pupils and even his enemies can well take his place; he would have passed these vital days of his life, hours fruitful as none other could ^ver be, at the President's side. Then he and the two leadip of France could together have thought out every movS on the chessboard; they could have tested, tried, and agreed on every common step in the quiet of the isolated sjtppl
At tjha Warsaw station Pale"ologue had sworn that
the moment Jbad come. "Cetfejois c'est la guerre™ he had
said softly, "Xfej; Pal£ologue had not the personal motive
of revenge—revenge 1 That was the heartfelt cry which.
"       ,           98                                    "t fatally doomed, which ever way he turns, to take that false step because, in a weak moment, he had T>eenTec! intd making half-pfsmnises. Small is trie guilt, pure the will, great the confusion, true the effort, tragic the end.
